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to the height of human possibilities. Any one who
could accomplish what he did, so handicapped
as to be unable to use his eyes for close work for
but a short time each day, forced often to get up
in the night and walk miles to gain relief from
intense pain, compelled to compose both prose
and poetry through dictation, and finally keep
on his way with fortitude through slow death
from cancer, had in him the stuff that compels
admiration. By all, too, he was conceded to have
been a great teacher. lie probably came nearer
to exemplifying what the name Mark Hopkins
symbolizes than did Hopkins himself. lie not
only inspired the interest of his students in the
studies he taught, but he made his class-work a
means of enriching thorn out of his own great
stock of general knowledge, so that to be under
him alone was a liberal education. As a college
president lie had qualities which would have
given him high rank in any generation, and from
his administration Yale dates her modern era.
He made the faculty in cooperation with the pres-
ident a part of the college government; abolished
obsolete customs and methods of discipline; gath-
ered about him able, instructors; encouraged the
teaching of science; established a medical de-
partment, and contemplated the establishment of
theological and law departments. His interest in
the extension of education and religion led him
to give much thought and labor to the founding
of institutions which have had permanence aid
wide influence, 1 Ic was one of the projectors of
Andover Theological Seminary; of the Misssion-
ary Society of Connecticut; and of the American
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions.
His whole life in fact was devoted to great inter-
ests, and if he was the personification of the "ven-
erable slatus quo," an cxcmplificr of Connecticut
Puritanism, he was also the personification of all
that was finest in it.
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DWIGHT, TIMOTHY (Nov. 16,

26, 1916), Congregational clergyman, educator,

president of Yale University, was born in Nor
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wich, Conn., of a family noted for its achieve-
ments in literary and academic fields. His grand-
father, Timothy [q.v.-], one of the "Hartford
Wits," and himself president of Yale for twenty-
two years, was a grandson of Jonathan Edwards.
The younger Timothy's father, James Dwight,
although a successful business man, had the fam-
ily taste for study. To his mother, however, Su-
san Breed, a woman of unusual intellectual pow-
er, Timothy felt himself above all indebted. "I
owed more to her," he says, "in the matter of the
awakening of my mental enthusiasm than to any
or all the teachers of my childhood and youth"
("How I was Educated," Forum, November
1886, p. 251). She was a descendant of Allen
Breed, who came to this country and settled at
Lynn, Mass., about 1630, and the daughter of
John McLaren and Rebecca (Walker) Breed,
the former a lawyer, mayor of Norwich, and not-
ed for enterprise, benevolence, and public spirit.
Because his mother believed in home education,
Timothy did not attend school until he was eleven
years old, when he entered the academy in Nor-
wich conducted by Calvin Tracy. He finished
his preparation for college at the Hopkins Gram-
mar School, New Haven, where his mother had
gone that she might be with her sons during their
period of study; entered Yale at the age of sev-
enteen, although he was sufficiently prepared a
year earlier; and graduated in 1849.

From boyhood he had looked forward to the
life of a Congregational minister, and he was li-
censed to preach, May 22, 1855, and ordained,
Sept. 15,1861. It was to be his fortune, however,
to spend his days in academic surroundings. His
sermons were chiefly occasional. A volume of
these, most of them preached to Yale students,
was published in 1899, under the title, Thoughts
of and for the Inner Life. From 1849 to 1851,
having won the Clark Scholarship for the student
who passed the best examination on the studies
of the college course, he did graduate work at
Yale. He then filled the office of tutor for four
years, his fair-mindedness, tact, and humor mak-
ing him extraordinarily popular. For the first
two years of this period he was also enrolled in
the Divinity School, where, after study at Bonn
and Berlin (1856-58), he was appointed as-
sistant professor of sacred literature, becoming
full professor in 1861. On Dec. 31, 1866, he
married Jane Wakeman Skinner of New Haven.
He was an excellent New Testament scholar ac-
cording to the standards of the time, and his ac-
curacy and good sense were of much service to
the American committee on the revision of the
Bible, of which he was a member from 1873 to
1885, He also edited (1884-87) several volumes
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